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WHAT IS ACCOMPLISHED IN OUR GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS ? 


Ir is the common fashion now to talk of overwork or hard 
study in school, as if it were a general fault; but people who 
think as well as talk, and who sometimes ask questions about real 
facts, begin to suspect that these complaints have outrun the 
truth. They even hint that children actually suffer from too 
little rather than too much to do. 

If this is true, if we have exaggerated our fears, it will be 
doing public service to prove the mistake, to expose the fallacy 
of common reasoning. 

It isa very plain way of answering the questions to find out 
just what boys and girls under fifteen are doing, and compare 
that with what would be pronounced a reasonable amount for a 
child of ordinary capacity to do. 

First, as to the hours daily given to study.— There is such 
clamor against study out of school, that very few children will 
now be found at their books at home, so that the five hours’ ses- 
sion comprises their work. Of this time, three quarters of an 
hour each day must be spent in recess and the opening and 
closing of school. One half-hour each day is a low average for 
the time given to music and drawing. The child will have at 
least three recitations a day of forty minutes each. The two 
hours thus spent are, in any fairly well-kept school, a pleasure 
rather than a fatigue to the child. There remains then but one 
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hour and three quarters each day for the real study-work. Is 
that too much? Would not any parent to whom this question 
were squarely put, be slow to admit that his child had not phys- 
ical and mental strength enough for that? * 

In the old double session of three hours each, the extra hour 
was somewhat shortened by the double opening and closing of 
school, so that even under that plan the study time would be 
hardly two hours and a half. 

What does the child accomplish in these study hours ?—The age 
of admission to High Schools (whatever may be the prescribed 
limit) seldom falls in practice below thirteen, and rarely exceeds 
fifteen. The requirements for entrance to the High Schools 
may then fairly be taken as the measure of what children of that 
age have learned. 

These requirements vary slightly in different towns, but rather 
in the amount required than in the subjects of study. The 
large cities usually represent the “high-water mark,” so that 
Boston, Worcester, or Salem would show rather the highest 
standard. 

By the last report of the Boston school committee, I find the 
requirements for all the High Schools, except the Latin School, 
to be arithmetic (to include problems in interest,f etc.) ; gram- 
mar enough to understand the relations of the different parts 
of speech, and to analyze this sentence : — 


“ A tender bud 
That tried to blossom in the snow, 
Lies without where the violets blow ” ;. 


Geography of the simplest kind. Neither of the examination 
papers for ’71 or ’72 touch physical geography further than to 
ask the definition of “a water-shed” and a “basin” ; lastly, the 
History of the United States; and I ought to say that that 





*Itis a constant error that “fatigue is disease.” We have grown so afraid that 
children will be tired, that we are spoiling them. 

t What even that work amounts to sometimes, or how mechanical a standard is 
set, may be inferred from the fact that last year, “at the English High School in Bos- 
ton, the answers to the questions in interest were marked wrong, if they were not in 
conformity with a method of solution recently adopted by bankers and brokers, as yet 
unknown to the schools.” 
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paper does expect much more maturity of mind than any of the 
others. 

Reading, writing, and spelling are of course prerequisites to 
all this. In, Salem, candidates are examined through square 
root. The rest of the work is the same as the above. 

The real meagreness and poverty of this acquirement does 
not appear until we consider the time devoted to it. The New- 
England school superintendents at Worcester, last winter, adopt- 
ed a programme of studies for Primary and Grammar Schools 
to cover nine years of school life. The lowest school age is 
five years. A boy or girl will then be fourteen when ready for 
the High School. The subjects of the programme are precisely 
those I have noted above, with the addition of “oral instruc- 
tion,” which may be construed to mean something of natural 
history, botany, etc. I am not forgetting all this while the draw- 
ing and music, but such bright spots are those in school life that 
I should almost count them as recreations. The time given to 
them is really a gain to other studies. I often reckon it as one 
of the minor “special Providences” in human affairs, that these 
pursuits were discovered and introduced into our public schools 
just when the great burden of inevitable machinery was grow- 
ing so oppressive. 

Let us examine the programme a little in detail. Arithmetic 
begins the second year, and continues throughout. Think of it! 
alesson in arithmetic five times a week, for eight years to go 
through interest, or, taking it at the best, to go through square 
root ! 

Geography for six years, to learn “ What are the West India 
islands?” “Draw a map of Pennsylvania.” “ How much larger 
is New York than Massachusetts?” * 

“Language” appears for six years, with the note that a text- 
book on grammar will be used the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years. Think of it! Three years to learn the parts of speech 
and the analysis of sentences like that I have quoted! 

Two years (at three hours a week) are required for the Amer- 
ican history. Besides, there is an exercise in reading and spell- 





* See Boston School Report. 
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ing one hour every day. None too much if rightly used, but 
think of nine years of school readers, when all the world of 
literature is waiting for the child. 

I am anxious to make the best case I can, so I may add 
that I find some English history required to enter the High 
School for girls in Boston, and candidates are supposed to have 
finished the arithmetic. But I am told that very many have not 
learned the latter properly. Moreover, many of the girls there 
are older. The class graduating last year, after a three years’ 
course, averaged nineteen. 

As to the superintendents’ programme, I should be glad to 
learn that it covers more than appears, and that the standard of 
entrance to the High Schools may be raised accordingly, but I 
see no sign of it yet. Criticism of the programme is not in- 
tended here, but two notes may be permitted. The phrase 
“Oral Instruction” may signify the most valuable work ; but in 
practice, I believe it results in nothing, unless some minutely 
definite scheme like that in St. Louis is adopted, nor even then 
will the time be well spent, unless the work is carefully tested. 
At present, no mark of it appears in the High School require- 
ments. 

Throughout the nine years, one half-hour is set apart each 
week for “ Morals and Manners.” The programme expects too 
little or it overlooks too much. One half-hour for moral educa- 
tion and the teaching of good manners is pitifully little. But 
the fact, which the programme ignores, remains, that there is ho 
school in which “ Morals and Manners” are not taught, for better 
or for worse, every hour in the week. Each going out and com- 
ing in of the teacher — each word, yes, and each silence too— 
is an unconscious lesson which is working its sure effect upon 
the scholar. 

This, then, is the aggregate of the average work. Very ele- 
mentary geography and grammar, arithmetic through interest, and 
United States history. The reading classes might be the means 
of adding much to this scanty store of mental furniture, but I 
cannot find schools of the lower grades where any books are reg- 
ularly used except the Readers. Who that has examined these 
books does not know how wretched are the selections ? 
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For the few good ones let us be thankful, but in actual use the 
choice is too often for the worse. I have even heard that “Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine” is subscribed for as a school reading-book. I 
shall gladly hear that contradicted; but I do know that many 
reading-books are largely compiled from the weak stuff offered as 
“ children’s periodical literature.” 

Thus much for what the children do. Our second question is, 
“ What might reasonably be expected of them?” 1 naturally refer 
to the Boston schools, for the reason given above, that the large 
cities will show “ the high-water mark” ; and moreover, if a Bos- 
ton school committee has not wisely decided these things, who 
then (judging a frzorz) can? 

Ina “Daily Advertiser” of this present August, I find the 
annual notice of examinations for the admission to the English 
High School. The subjects required are precisely those I have 
given above. The amount of arithmetic is not stated, but last 
year’s papers “through interest” may be inferred. The same 
“ Advertiser” contains asimilar notice for the Latin School, with the 
specification of “ arithmetic through reduction and fractions both 
vulgar and decimal.” Both notices contain the words, “ Candi- 
dates must not be less than twelve years old.” The simple inter- 
pretation then must be that a Boston school committee thinks boys 
of ¢zvelve might know as much as is required in these subjects. 

Have boys of twelve learned as much? 

Let us see what the High School age really is. The superin- 
tendent says the average age of those entering the English High 
School in 1872 was “ nearly fifteen years.” “Thirty-eight were 
over sixteen.” In the Latin School, only fourteen were under 
thirteen. The average age of the whole class was 14.68, and of 
the /arger half, 15.31. 

For either school, the committee says they may be ready at 
twelve. What were they doing from twelve to fourteen and a 
half? Apparently interest is required for the English High 
School over and above the work for the Latin School. 

Was that class of “early fifteen years” studying “ interest” 
from the time they were twelve? The supposition is absurd. 
Both classes at twelve must have been in some remote stage of 
elementary study. 
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Such being the case with boys, it is even worse for the girls, 
who are in the same or parallel classes with the boys in the 
Grammar Schools ; for at twelve or fourteen girls are at least two 
years ahead of boys in maturity. 

I have known girls of fifteen, who were reading Horace and 
Moliére, and studying Trigonometry, while their knowledge of 
English authors would be a credit to High School graduates of 
the present day. Nor had they had exceptional private teaching, 
but they had come from Grammar Schools. 

Is it not plain that at least two years more is devoted to this 
very narrow range of study than is really necessary ? 

I do not mean what I say for criticism upon the schools. I 
should be only too happy to believe (upon due evidence) that the 
scheme is the very best possible to be devised by human wisdom 
as at present developed, but I do insist that here is sufficient 
proof, that children are not doing too much — that they are learn- 
ing too little altogether. 

I shall be answered that for all that, school does harm the 
children. Those who at eight or ten are keen and bright, only 
too eager to learn, at twelve and thirteen have become dull and 
indifferent. They have sunk into a kind of droning commonplace, 
out of which they must be roused and quickened as if to a new 
life before they can make any progress. 

The careless explanation of this admitted fact is over work. 
The veal cause is mistaken, useless work. The analogy between 
physical exercise and mental may give us a useful hint. Ask a 
stout boy to bring a gallon of water a quarter of a mile, and he 
will do it readily, but set him. to bring it in a tea-cup, retravelling 
each time the weary way, and see what will come of it. Or start 
a party of girls on a vigorous walk of an hour, and mark their 
bright freshness on their return. But make them creep the same 
distance by inches, and what a different tale you hear. 

We do much the same thing in the slow, creeping pace in which 
these elementary books are studied. I have seen a class of boys 
of twelve kept six months over Hill’s little geometry, a book 
written for children of five and seven. If we let children ma// (I 
know no word less homely that is adequate) over their work in this 
way, we surely deaden every mental faculty, if we do not actually 
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hurt them physically. That harm will come later when for want 
of previous preparation the High School years are crowded. 

Some one will ask, Will you put High School studies into the 
lower schools? By no means. I would even postpone the arith- 
metic perhaps to the first year of the High School, were it not 
that so very few ever reach it. (In Boston only .06,} 

I would never have a child do a thing which must be done over 
a second time, and so I would make room for more studies, more 
and better reading, and for that most precious of all childish ac- 
quirement, the committing tomemory. Need I add that this last 
should be of the best and choicest of all that is within the schol- 
ar’s comprehension? It is sadly true that children are actually 
made to commit verbatim the questions in Colburn’s Arith- 
metic ! 

An instance is at my very hand of what I mean by “ doing 
things which must be done over a second time.” A little maid of 
eleven, who has just finished the first year in a Grammar School, 
is sitting by my side, and I ask her, “ What did you study for 
arithmetic last year ? Quite ignorant what I am about, she replies, 
“Relations of Numbers, and Fractions in the Common School 
Arithmetic.” “We went all through, but we are going over it again 
next year. We did not understand it very well,” she adds, with 
a certain pathos. 

How can children of that age understand “it” except in the 
simple forms of analysis, as in Colburn’s Arithmetic ? How much 
better to wait till the maturer mind can grasp it once for all. It 
is this groping in blindness that wearies and dizzies the child’s 
brain. 

Why not have given the arithmetic hours this year (except for 
very short mental exercises) to elementary botany? It will be 
five or six years before she reaches it in the High School. 
What delight it might give to her summers meanwhile. 
Or the hours might have been doubled for reading. She is at this 
moment reading with eagerness an elaborate guide-book for 
Westminster Abbey. Why should she not have had in school 
last year “ The Sketch Book,” “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
or “ The Book of Golden Deeds”? Why should not the boys in 
her class have read the larger part of the Iliad? It is written 
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again and again that there is no such keen enjoyment of Homer 
(short of the accomplished scholar) as by young, ardent school- 
boys.* 

What they might do in Latin or French I leave one side, 
because it seems agreed that these studies shall not have place 
in Grammar Schools. 

I am wandering from what zs to what might de, and I recall 
myself to my proper subject,— What is accomplished in the 
Grammar Schools ? 

The amount and the kind of the work is of an importance which 
we underrate in our usual way of looking at our school system as 
a whole. 

The last result in a “ High School Graduate” seems so much 
to be commended that we accept it as a sufficient one. We sel- 
dom ask, as we count the fifty or the hundred of the graduating 
class, where are the thousands who entered the Primary Schools. 

In the quiet country towns the High School proportion is larger, 
but in the manufacturing centres and large cities the falling off 
is something startling. 

In Boston the upper classes of the Grammar Schools shrink 
to but one fifth of the size of the lowest, and that number is again 
diminished by much more than one half before entering the High 
School. 

Does it need more than this to show where the gravest work 
for School Committees and Superintendents lies? The college 
standards provide for that flower of our youth by which the cul- 
tivated classes are perpetuated. In the preparation for them, the 
faults, the failures, the waste of time in earlier training is some- 
what made up, though too often at painful cost of health. 

But for that far larger number who know no more than the 
Grammar School, are we doing our best? Some mental disci- 





* The objection of the cost of the books is no longer valid. Any book that is wanted 
by five thousand children, or by one great city will be put into their hands cheap enough. 
If American publishers cannot do it, the English will. In cheap school-books of a 
superior class, they have far outstripped us. When the “Minor Poems of Milton,” 
in type and binding really elegant, can be bought here at retail (duties and all paid) 
for twenty cents, there need not be talk of expense. There is an American edition 
of Scott’s Poems, each one by itself, which could be put into the schools to-morrow 
for fifteen cents at the outside. 
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pline we do give them, Isit always the wisest? Might we not 
add some mental store ? 

Such are the simple facts about Grammar School work. They 
are commended to the consideration of parents and friends who 
complain about overwork, and to the attention of teachers and 
committees in whose hands rests the disposal of these precious 
hours, and from whom some day the community may ask an 


account for wasted time. 
Mrs. A. C. MarrIN. 





MOUNTING A CAMEL, 


Few places, perhaps, have been so unanimously vituperated 
as Aden, and I never met with one more deserving of all the 
rugged things which have been said of it, than this hard-baked, 
terrestrial antithesis of Paradise. Aden appears to have been 
designed by nature to afford the British Government an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit its skill in engineering and in developing its 
national debt. As long as this place keeps above water, there is 
little fear of that financial institution languishing. The chief 
work consists of a series of tanks cut out of the solid summit 
of a mountain, but into which no water has as yet found its way, 
mainly owing to the difficulty of inducing it to flow uphill. The 
next undertaking was to cut an open road through an adjacent 
mountain. This affords a means whereby the other sentinel who 
forms the English army here can get up and relieve the one 
who spends half of his existence in solitude and contemplation 
of blasted granite, midway. 

Like other maniacs who land here for pleasure, we went 
up to the town, chartering for that purpose three fourths of an 
American buggy and half an Arabian steed. The driver, the 
only complete part of the conveyance, furnished our first ac- 
quaintance with the noble Arab. When Jack (the writer’s com- 
panion) asked him his fare, he produced a tin case containing 
his diploma and scale of fees, and after rubbing on to his fore- 
head some of the dirt which adhered to it, he laid it at our feet 
with that quiet dignity and polished ease which characterize 
this wonderful people. Jack observed that if he was likely to 
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want it again, and had an objection to its being trodden upon, 
he had better take it up and drive on,— which he appeared to 
understand, and we proceeded. 

The first remarkable sight which presented itself, was a row 
of travelling hay-ricks ; a close examination revealing the fact that 
each had a camel hidden inside it. We shortly met several fag- 
got stacks with the same internal complaint. Our Jehu, who 
evidently thought that name had some relation to “gee up,” and 
hit his horse every time Jack so addressed him, told us in answer 
to our inquiries, that they belonged to “ Nosavey” ; we concluded 
that he must be a great chief hereabouts, and he seems to own 
the principal part of the settlement. About half-way up, the 
pluvial kettle boiled over, and we had a hot shower-bath. This 
was the means of dispelling one of our illusions ; for on the first 
drop, Jehu unwound from his head the twenty-seven and a half 
yards of cotton shirting which he and his compatriots delight 
to bind round that end of their persons, and he sat revealed a 
most ordinary looking nigger, and not a reflective nigger either ; 
for we mutually agreed that if ever there was a garment capable 
of being benefited by tepid rain-water, it was that cotton cable 
which he was taking such pains to keep dry. 

The houses forming the settlement were probably built four 
thousand years ago, They are finished, all except the roofs, 
which in all likelihood will be added in two or three centuries. 
The chief occupation of the people is contemplation, and the 
natural products of the place are goats and whitewash. We 
found a shop where two turbaned sages convinced us of the 
utility of measuring our mental strength with the wisdom of the 
East, by forcing upon us a pair of leopard skins (which they had 
probably stolen) in exchange for about twice the number of 
rupees which would have bought them in Broadway ; and then we 
concluded to return. 

I thought how incongruous it will sound to say, “We drove 
back to the ship.” Weare in Arabia, and the camel, that patient 
fleet, long-enduring ship of the desert, is the proper means of 
locomotion ; so I left the buggy (Jack has no poetical concep- 
tions, and stayed inside), and, hailing a son of Ishmael, made 
known my desire. He promptly led out a twelve-foot scaffold- 
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ing of bones and mange, to which he addressed some words in a 
foreign language. The scaffolding replied in a more foreign lan- 
guage, and a louder tone, upon which the Ishmaelite hit it with a 
golf-stick, and it began to fold up; when it had finished, they 
told me to get on. This, then, wasacamel. I had never seen 
the feat performed, but having surveyed with interest several of 
the natives who had got on, I knew pretty well whereabouts to 
“get,” but I was not prepared for the succeeding part of the 
programme ; for I had hardly settled myself upon a protuberance 
formed, I guess, of paving stones in a gunny-bag, and was begin- 
ning to look out for places for my feet and something to hold 
on by, when the animal, yielding a second obedience to the elo- 
quence of the golf-stick, began to rise. Now, if it would only 
have done that steadily and calmly, I should not have objected ; 
but the vicious brute seemed to get up in five different places 
at once. The first movement afforded me a closer view of the 
sands of the desert than I had yet experienced or intended ; and 
before I was able to form any decided opinion on that section, I 
was introduced to a study of the sky checkered with sucha 
rapid recurrence of sea views, that it wasn’t until the ferocious 
caravan began to go that I collected my jolted senses. My first 
discovery was the enormous height to which I had been elevated. 
The sands were now almost undistinguishable, and the slave who 
held the rope attached to the end of the machine that went 
first, looked a mere pigmy. I was at the same time sensible of 
the extreme affection I entertained for those same sands, tem- 
pered with earnest and disquieting fears of a premature and too 
rapid resumption of their acquaintance. 

After two minutes of this agony, the animal began to run, or 
trot, or whatever else they may choose to call a motion which 
combines the vivacious dancing of a surf-boat with the wabbling 
jolt of a congress wagon on a corduroy road. When I had suf- 
ficiently mastered the intricacies of this method of navigation to 
be able to speak without falling off, I signified to Jack, who had 
driven alongside, that I would pay the nigger just as much if he 
would let me get down now; and he having communicated this 
fact to Jehu, and Jehu to the other nigger, and the other nigger, 
by a repetition of the stick process, to the travelling menagerie, 
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I was put through another panoramic course, and finally left 
upon the sands, right end uppermost. I presented the propri- 
etor of this animated instrument of torture with a piece of sil- 
ver sufficient to board and lodge him for six months, upon which, 
true to the instincts of his race, he held out his other hand for 
more. Jack said it was because I had forgotten to kick him, 
which I think probable. Both he and Jehu chose to assume 
that I had n’t enjoyed my experiment, although I never uttered 
a word to that effect. The latter observed, “Englishmans can 
best ride horses and carriage.” I told him I could mostly ride 
in a four-wheeled carriage without falling off, especially if it 
was n't after dinner. 

I believe arnica possesses healing properties. I shall ask the 


doctor for some directly on getting aboard. 
E. C. SMiru. 





METHODS OF CLASSICAL STUDY. 


Tue value of oral and written translations of the classics, asa 
means of education, is sufficiently attested by the universal promi- 
nence given to such exercises in school instruction. Whether we 
seek familiarity with the productions of the regal intellects of 
antiquity, or inspiration for the work of life, which the contem- 
plation of their sublime thoughts will kindle, or mental culture 
and the formation of correct principles of taste, it is to transla- 
tion that we almost instinctively betake ourselves, as being the 
most natural and obvious means of attaining the desired end. 
Says the lamented Dr. Arnold, “ The study of language seems to 
me as if it was given for the very purpose of forming the human 
mind in youth; and the Greek and Latin languages 
seem the very instruments by which this is to be effected.” 
And subsequently his biographer remarks that he regarded 
extempore translation “as the only means of really entering into 
the spirit of the ancient authors.” 

That the value of an instrument depends chiefly upon the 
method of its use, is a truth of almost axiomatic clearness. Now 
translation may be viewed as an instrument of mental growth in 
the hands of the classical student, and therefore it must conform 
to the same rule. Rapid and substantial progress in classical 
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learning, with imperfect methods of translating, ought not to be 
expected, any more than a mason ought to expect to see the walls 
of the building he is erecting rise rapidly, so long as he uses the 
flat part of his trowel for a handle, instead of putting it to its 
legitimate use of smoothing mortar. 

But an exact parallel to the mason’s folly may be witnessed in 
many schools of reputed excellence and thoroughness. The 
whole aim and purpose of both teacher and pupils seems 
to be the wrenching and dislocating of their fortunately supple 
native language, so that it may be remodelled after the compacted, 
inelastic, classic tongue. “ Disjecta membra” can be the only 
result. They are using the flat end of the trowel for the han- 
dle. They have bound a young, living, rapidly growing body to 
a beautiful but lifeless marble statue, and imagine that this young 
flesh and blood will shape itself with readiness to the symmetry 
and rigid repose of its companion. 

The adaptation, however, must be mutual ; the massiveness of 
the statue must be toned down, so as to correspond, in some 
degree, to the litheness of the youth; its majestic countenance 
must be touched here and there so that the severity of its lines 
may be somewhat mitigated ; while the youthful mien must be 
made to assume at least the semblance of dignified repose. 

Drooping the metaphorcal statement, we affirm that the 
translations of the classics which one hears in far too many of 
our schools are of the lowest, most meagre, and most unphilo- 
sophical description. Words are indiscriminately transferred : 
the ablative absolute is rendered with painful literalness ; 
the subjunctive of purpose with ‘ut’ if of the 3d person, is 
almost invariably translated, “ that he may” or “that he might”; 
and the relative pronoun must be “ who” or “ which,” even if it 
stands at the commencement of a clause. 

To suppose that such gross violations of English idiom are 
allowed to pass unchallenged, because the teacher’s educational 
qualifications are insufficient, is simply impossible. Frequently, 
weariness and physical weakness are the causes to be assigned, 
but still more frequently, I fear, the absence of a settled deter- 
mination on the part of the teacher that no superficial or crude 
translation shall be countenanced. 
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Unless there is reason to suppose that human nature is going 
to be suddenly revolutionized, we must not expect that the advent 
of anew year orof a new class of pupils will effect any noteworthy 
change for the better. The schoolboy of to-day is, in all essen- 
tial respects, the type of the schoolboy of the next century. 
The unbecoming and annoying characteristics which we seek to 
eradicate now, the teachers of that period will be engaged in 
eradicating. Spartan firmness and Christian patience both must 
have their perfect work. It is not enough merely to correct an 
awkward or erroneous expression twice or thrice, and then relax 
your effort. The grammatical principle explaining the difficulty 
must be repeatedly pointed out and read aloud a score of times, 
if need be, and the pupil’s sluggish and dormant energies must 
be awakened by the infection of the teacher’s enthusiasm. Let 
pupils once get the idea fixed in mind that a translation is some- 
thing more than verbal correspondence or rearrangement ; that it 
points also to a recasting of the thought in its integrity, to the 
end that conformity to another mode of expression may be 
secured, and a foothold for the truth has been gained, which 
patience, persistence, and, above all, frequent illustration of what 
is meant by literal translation in its widest sense, will keep intact 
and gradually extend. 

Apparently the design of the system of translation called 
“construing” is to give young pupils a definite notion of the dif- 
ferent parts of speech and of grammatical inflection. But, with 
the introduction and very general adoption of new methods of 
teaching, its functions have been very largely superseded, and its 
utility may now be fairly disputed. 

As long as the beginner was required to commit to memory a 
large portion of the grammar before attempting translation, the 
vagueness of his ideas in regard to stems and endings was 
exceeded only by their confusion and perplexity. To take liber- 
ties, therefore, at the very outset, with the properties of nouns 
and verbs, by changing the dative to the ablative or the passive 
to the active, would indeed drive him to despair, however much 
it might improve the English of the sentence. 

Thus a defective method of instruction, supported by inade- 
quate and ill-adapted text-books, introduced and perpetuated the 
unprofitable practice of construing, and the learner, after a dreary 
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and toilsome journey through a maze of imperfectly compre- 
hended sentences, was thrust into Czsar or Sallust, poorly fur- 
nished— nay, wholly unfurnished — with the prime requisites to 
rapid, easy, and substantial progress. 

The restless and inquiring spirit of the present age, the won- 
derful increase of travelling facilities, and the consequent multi- 
plication of teachers’ institutes and conventions, whose avowed 
object is discussion, has at length effected a change in our educa- 
tional centres, whose example the country at large has been swift 
to imitate. There is still need, however, that the superior merits 
of the new method should be frequently set forth, and the friends 
of educational reform should consider themselves specially com- 
missioned to prolong the agitation, until old prejudices and hos- 
tility to change, whether caused by early bias or indolence, are 
compelled to give away everything, and leave an unobstructed 
field for broader and more systematic culture. 

Under the beneficent working of this change, the learner now 
rejoices in his new Greek or Latin reader, while his feet are still 
young in the paths of classical study. Even before he has trod- 
den them a week, he begins to translate simple sentences illus- 
trative of the first declension, and by successive steps he passes 
rapidly through the remaining declensions and the four conju- 
gations. If only a good degree of thoroughness has been 
exacted, he will be found to possess an intelligent conception of 
grammatical structure, a considerable vocabulary of words, and an 
undemonstrative, perhaps, but none the less sincere, liking for 
classical study. 

In all these points, he presents a striking contrast to the pupil 
who has been instructed by the old method, and if by their fruits 
we learn the relative value of systems of instruction, the obloquy 
cast upon the one, as well as the universal favor accorded to the 
other, is nothing more nor less than the verdict of impartial 
justice. 

Some merit in facilitating the learning of syntax may be con- 
ceded, without prejudice, to the old method. But were its claims 
to regard in this particular far greater than they really are, its 
glaring faults in other important respects would justify its rejec- 
tion in our schools. Leaving out of view its inherent awkward- 
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ness and its undeniable tendency to vitiate the learners’ style of 
writing and speaking English, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the study of the classics would lose not only half its freshness and 
interest, but also half its value as a means of education, were the 
method of construing to be rigidly adhered to in the class-room. 

On the other hand, what can be more stimulating to the mental 
powers than the thoughtful and minutely exact reproduction of 
some grand original thought of Cicero or Plato, in the graceful 
idiom of the English tongue! How it tasks the skill, the inge- 
nuity, the sense of fitness, the memory, and the logical judgment! 
And it is not alone the mature intellect that can enter this pals- 
tra; the youngest pupil of all may there participate, according to 
his strength, in the invigorating labor. Is it well, then, to retard 
his growth and diminish his enjoyment, by chaining him to a 
system which starves his intellect, dwarfs his enthusiasm, and 
cripples him in the use of his native tongue? 

With all their acknowledged excellences, many of our classical 
text-books are still defective, because of haste or carelessness or 
superficiality in the preparation of those valuable adjuncts to 
classical’study, the notes. The translation of difficult passages, 
if attempted at all, is often very poorly executed, and too often 
the editor affords melancholy evidence of the thoroughness of his 
early training by his laborious efforts to be literal. 

If old precedents must be copied, let him at least place the 
literal and the idiomatic side by side, lest he leave room for the 
damaging but quite legitimate inference, that the learning of 
schoolboys, and the learning obtained by long and patient delv- 
ing in the mine of classic lore are not essentially different, either 
in kind or degree. 

Let it not be supposed that wholesale interpolation and _ para- 
phrasing is herein advocated. A too elastic interpretation of the 
text is to be avoided, quite as much as a servile dependence upon 
it, if we wish faithfully to reproduce the original thought. The 
wise middle course must be pursued, in order that the collective 
benefits of classical study, so immeasurable, yet so difficult to 
portray, may be assured, 
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FRENCH IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In this paper I propose to say a few words on the subject of 
French as taught in High Schools, with a view of suggesting 
what seem to me to be improvements in the way of looking at 
the subject ; or rather, attempting to prove that a different view 
of the main object to be attained would so far modify existing 
methods as to make the attainment of that object more certain; 
and perhaps making one or two suggestions about methods of 
teaching. 

Perhaps it is safe to say that about one fourth of the time usu- 
ally given to this branch in High Schools is spent in the endeavor 
to learn to talk French, the other three fourths being about 
equally divided between reading and writing the language. Of 
course these proportions differ in different schools. At all events, 
the text-books most generally used necessitate a method of 
teaching that makes practice with the voice and pencil the main 
part of the work for the first six or twelve months of the course. 
The first part of Bécher’s Otto’s French Grammar is divided into 
forty-seven lessons averaging about four pages each. Besides 
the grammatical rules and statements of principles, each lesson 
(with some exceptions) has an exercise in conversation, another 
in reading, and another in translating English into French. The 
latter, of course, may be recited orally, but it is generally written. 
There is an aggregate of about one thousand sentences under 
this head. Three different kinds of practice are thus kept up 
side by side, and the pupil goes from one to another in the same 
lesson. It is not my present purpose to criticise this method of 
learning French, but to call attention to what may reasonably be 
expected to result from it, and to compare this result with that of 
another method soon to be mentioned. 

If an inquiry were made of High School graduates who had 
studied French for the full time prescribed in their course as to 
their ability to read, write, and speak it, the majority of them 
would probably lay no claim to being able to converse in French 
any more than is implied in asking and answering short questions 
after the manner of the books. Could any of them write a 
friendly letter in French? Not one in a hundred; or, not to 
seem extravagant, say not five per cent of them. But how many 
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of them could take a French book they had never seen and read 
it with ease and satisfaction to themselves? <A larger number it 
may be hoped than in either of the other cases, but yet it is 
doubtful if the average High School graduate has had practice 
enough in translation to enable him to read French easily at sight. 
Admitting, however, that our graduate has made some approach 
towards perfection in this last particular, while in respect to the 
other two he has but little of practical value to recompense him 
for the time spent, we are led to the suggestion that it was my 
purpose to make at the outset, viz. that the main object to be 
kept in view in laying out a course in French for High Schools 
should be to enable the pupils to translate French fluently into 
idiomatic English, and to provide that the pupil shall read the 
greatest possible amount in that language in order to gain this 
fluency and ease of translation, as well as to acquire a large vocab- 
ulary in a natural way, and to become acquainted with a variety of 
authors and styles. Whatever may be done in the way of conver- 
sation and composition (about which I shall say a word farther 
on) should be made altogether subsidiary to this one main object. 

The popular idea regarding the importance of learning to 
speak and write French is in great measure a mistaken one. It 
is regarded as an eminently’ practical thing to learn to talk 
French. So it would be, if there were to be any call to use the 
power after acquiring it. But inthe great majority of cases it is 
as unpractical as the making of nonsense verses in Latin. In 
Canada, where there is a large class speaking French as their 
vernacular, it becomes necessary for persons in almost every kind 
of business to speak both English and French. It is not so 
here, and never will be. A great deal of time is spent in try- 
ing to gain an accomplishment which may never be called into 
exercise. It hardly need be said that High School courses 
should not be laid out with reference solely to here and there 
a pupil whose parents may be rich enough to take him to France. 
But all this is supposing that French conversation can be taught 
successfully in classes. Whatever exceptional teachers may have 
accomplished in exceptional cases, it may be confidently asserted 
in general that conversation cannot be taught in classes, except 
in the most meagre way, without the expenditure of more time 
than the whole amount devoted to the language in the ordinary 
High School curriculum, If one has at command a large vocab- 
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ulary acquired in an extensive course of reading, and has learned 
to observe and remember the difference of English and French 
idiom, whenever occasion requires, he may learn to talkin a very 
short time. The same may be said in a general way about com- 
position. It is a useful accomplishment for some persons cer- 
tainly, and for them it is a practical study, but for the majority 
of High School scholars it is not practical when regarded simply 
as an end in itself. As an aid to fixing in the memory the 
forms and idioms of the language it has a value quite indepen- 
dent of what is usually considered its chief value. Double 
translation is a great help in learning any language. The effort 
to reproduce in the foreign tongue what has already been trans- 
lated from it is a most excellent practice. It serves to arrest 
the attention at every step, and to keep the mind on the alert. 
Therefore, some practice in writing should be joined with the 
reading lessons. 

If, then, the attempt to teach French conversation and compo- 
sition (except as above provided) were given up, what follows? 
Plainly that there would be a great deal of time to spare for the 
study of French literature. And furthermore, if reading is taken 
to be the main object of the study, we might begin the prac- 
tice of translation at once, in the very first lesson. Fora gram- 
mar, any one of the grammars in common use would do for ref- 
erence, but all that would be necessary would be such a book 
as would give the paradigms of inflection, a list of irregular 
verbs, and brief statements of the general principles and pecu- 
liar usages of the language. We should also need a dictionary, 
unless the text-book used contained a vocabulary. 

Let us suppose we have a class of beginners provided with 
books as above directed. Let the book be one that will be inter- 
esting. Fortunately good books for our purpose are not far to 
seek. The works of Madame Foa, “Le Petit Robinson de 
Paris,” “ Les Petits Peintres,” and “ Contes Historiques”; “ Le 
Grand-Pére” (but not all of it), “Les Trois Proverbes,” and 
many others are well suited to our purpose. Having made your 
selection, call the class, and, after an introductory lecture on lan- 
guage in general and on French in particular, proceed at once to 
translate to them a few lines, explaining every word —its mean- 
ing, form, etc. Let each pupil be provided with a blank-book in 
which he is to copy down from your dictation all idiomatic con- 
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structions : first the French phrase, then the literal translation, 
and then the same in idiomatic English. Here follow a few exam- 
ples taken from such a book: Des pieds a la téte=from the 
feet to the head=from head to foot; Les bras ouverts = the arms 
open = with open arms; On veux-tu que fj aille? = where do you 
wish that I go? = where do you want me to go?; Tu as dix 
ans = you have ten years = you are ten years old. 

Let each lesson be anticipated by such explanations of diffi- 
culties, and let all such idioms as those given above be committed 
to memory and recited as a part of each lesson. The inflection 
of the regular verbs must be learned very soon, but need not be 
learned all at once. The irregular verbs may be taken one at a 
time, beginning with those in most frequent use. In short, it is 
proposed that the teacher shall teach his pupils to read French 
without any previous study of the grammar, and without the long 
drill in short sentences that usually precedes the reading lesson. 

By pursuing some such method as I have indicated, I think 
pupils will, in the two or three years of High School life, gain 
sufficient freedom in translating French to be able to read it 
without having to use a dictionary any more than the average stu- 
dent ought to use one in reading his own language. French 
books are now within the reach of almost every one. It seems 
to me that there is no study of the High School course which is 
more likely to be continued after graduation than French, if the 
pupil can be made to reach that point where it is a pleasure to 
read the language, not as a drill for discipline, but as one reads 
his native language, for the sake of what he reads about. 

The necessity of reading a good deal in order to acquire facility 
in translating cannot be questioned. In the later stages of the 
course the pupils should be required to read much more by them- 
selves than can be read profitably in the recitation. To ensure 
this result, and to make the study thoroughly practical, a French 
text-book in some other study of the course might be used, as is 
done, I believe, in the Boston Latin and English High Schools. 

If time permitted, much more might be said of the advantages 
of this course; but if it be admitted that it is desirable to save 
the time usually spent (I will not say wasted) upon conversation 
exercises, and a part of that spent in composition, how the 
time thus saved shall be used no teacher will be at a loss to 
determine for himself. M. G. D. 
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RESIDENT FoiTor's DEPARTMENT, 





SHOULD CHILDREN BE REQUIRED TO COMMIT TO 
MEMORY WHAT THEY DON’T UNDERSTAND? 


WE often hear this question, and it not unfrequently leads to along and 
unsatisfactory discussion. We have our own opinion with regard to it, but 
we cannot give it with a simple “ yes” or “ no.” 

There are various degrees of understanding, and we may say of children, 
especially, what St. Paul said of adults, himself included: ‘“ We know in 
part.” If we take the ground that children should commit nothing that they 
do not fu//y understand, there would be very little for them to commit. They 
do not fully understand the simplest stories, in which they may be intensely 
interested, and from which they derive distinct notions. They “understand 
as a child,” and it is only when they become men that they “ understand as a 
man.” 

What child fz//y understands the subtle meaning of Wordsworth in that 
beautiful poem, “We are Seven”? And yet every child will understand 
enough of it to be interested in it, and to be benefited by it. We think it 
would be profitable for every child to commit it to memory. 

What we do object to is requiring the child to commit some abstract state- 
ment, which to Az does not convey any idea. For instance, in a popular 
school grammar, we find this definition of mood, viz. “ Mood is that prop- 
erty of verbs which shows how the act or state is referred to its subject.” 

We should not like to be guilty of requiring a pupil to commit this defini- 
tion. Not because he cannot fully understand it, but because it does not 
convey amy idea to him; and we think it a very bad habit for any one to 
acquire, to use words without attaching some meaning to them. 

The same criticism may be made on many of the selections in our reading- 
books, especially for the upper classes. If pupils were required to read only 
such selections as convey to them some definite and distinct ideas, we should 
have less of that monotonous drawl than at present. The emphasis and 
inflection would be determined by the meaning, and would, in most cases, 
be correct. 

Reading which conveys no distinct idea, besides its pernicious influence on 
the elocution, induces a listless habit which takes away all the benefit of 
reading. 





MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


MECHANICAL drawing, in contradistinction to Free-Hand drawing, is done 
by aid of mechanical contrivances, and is simply an application of geometrical 
principles. The guickest and surest way, therefore, of gaining a knowledge of 
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these principles, is by studying the subject of Arojsections ; for it matters not 
whether the subject be a house or a machine, so long as these fundamental 
laws are known. The difference between machine and architectural drawing 
is one of construction only. The best machine draughtsman would not know 
how to draw the plans for a house, simply because he is not acquainted with 
carpentry. It is very hard to make our mechanics believe this. The writer 
has often given a pupil some simple problem of projection, for the purpose of 
making him something more than a mere cofyzs¢, and has received the reply : 
“] want to drawa house,” or perhaps “a piece of machinery ” ; and this before 
ths pupil could represent the simplest thing on paper. How can one reach 
the top of the ladder without commencing to climb at the bottom? If the 
pupil is always to copy and never to learn the elementary principles, how can 
he be able to draw any new thing which is not already drawn and before his 
eyes? How can he carry out his ownideas on paper? Most men are fright- 
ened at the mere name of geometry, yet the subject can be made very simple 
in the hands of one who understands it. It is almost impossible, however, to 
get a class of men together who are willing to pursue such a course, not- 
withstanding it is much the quicker way of mastering the subject. They 
want to draw houses, machines, etc., at the very commencement. If the 
pupil has not already studied the principal rules of projections, then the books 
and examples which form the collections in our evening schools are totally 
unfit for such purposes. The books were never intended for those who know 
nothing about drawing, but for those who wish to learn the ¢echnica/ities in 
the several branches. The simple curves, curves of intersection of the dif- 
ferent surfaces, as well as the dimensions of the details, are not given. There 
is consequently no means of knowing how to draw these examples except by 
taking off with the dividers and scale every dimension, which is mere copy- 
ing, and requires very little, if any, judgment. This is not an accurate method 
of drawing ; and accuracy is very important in mechanical drawing, for the 
examples are seldom drawn full size. Take for instance the slide-valve of a 
steam engine, which has, say, a lap of 1-32 of an inch, and let the pupil be 
required to make a drawing of such from a copy drawn to a scale of one 
eighth; is this not absurd? Is it not evident that these books were intended 
for those who have mastered the elementary principles and who have some 
judgment? There have been, so far as the writer can learn, no working 
drawings of the detaz/s, either in carpentry or machinery, published in Eng- 
land or France, which are suited to deginners in drawing. In Germany, how- 
ever, there has been a series of working drawings published, relating to all 
branches of industry. I mean by working drawings, those which can be used 
by the pattern-maker or carpenter, without the necessity of placing his rule 
upon them to ascertain any dimension. Such drawings are the only kind that 
are fit to.be placed in the hands of those who are commencing to draw with- 
out having a previous knowledge of the elementary principles of projections, 
and who, consequently, can have no judgment, being like so-many machines. 
Most of the works written in our country seem to have been written by those 
who have no experience in teaching; and a good work written by one who is 
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acquainted with the subject, theoretically and ‘practically, is much needed, 
Books from France or Germany would be of little use here, for the dimen- 
sions are given in a foreign measure. On the other hand, publishers are 
unwilling to risk the publication of a good work, for fear of not making enough 
money. I think in a six months’ course, of two lessons per week, in projec- 
tions, the pupil would gain information enough to enable him to draw with 
comparative ease any ordinary object, and use the books on construction with 
profit. The more complicated surfaces require of course more study. There 
is still another good reason why the pupil should pursue an elementary course 
on projections. Every branch has its technicalities, and it is difficult to find 
a person who is acquainted with all. Take for instance a flight of stairs, 
which on the drawings above mentioned are merely indicated. To be able to 
draw such the pupil must know enough to understand some work on the sub- 
ject, or the drawing must have @// the necessary dimensions and directions for 
making a working drawing. In our schools we have carpenters, masons, 
machinists, etc., and it is impracticable for a teacher to explain each individ- 
ual drawing in all its defaz/s, unless the whole class have the same drawing ; 
but this is again impossible where so many different elements are present. 
Besides, one teacher cannot know all the branches in detail, and the towns 
cannot afford to employ separate teachers for each branch. In the cities 
where conveyances are plenty it is very easy for a person to attend school ; 
but where such opportunities exist, we find the schools very poorly 
attended. The young apprentices should think of this, instead of wasting so 
many valuable hours. In the country the pupil is often obliged to walk a dis- 
tance of two miles, which is not so easy after a hard day’s work. Teachers 
and pupils should remember that mere colored and finely lettered pictures are 
not what is wanted in the shop. At the last exhibition in Boston, there was 
only one school which had examples of real working drawings, and this was 
scarcely mentioned. I can see no reason for this, unless it be that these 
were not shaded and made to aftract the eye. 1 

These evening drawing schools may be carried on then in three different 
ways :— 

First: We may teach the principles, which are applicable to all branches 
of mechanical drawing ; leaving the few technicalities peculiar to these several 
branches, to be gained by consulting books relating to such, which can be 
done without the aid of a teacher. 

Secondly; We may place in the hand of the pupil, to be copied, drawings 
which shall have the dimensions of every detail. 

Thirdly: We may have a collection of comstruction drawings, leaving the 
explanation of every detail to the teacher. 

Which method is the best ? H. 


Boston, August, 1873. 
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FAGGING. 
WEst NEWTON, Aug. 1873. 


My Dear Sir, —\t was my good fortune to be present, by invitation of 
Dr. Henry Hayman, head-master at Rugby, at the annua exhibition of that 
celebrated school, June, 1871 — twoyearsago. Without giving my impressions 
of this admirable school, made so famous by its late master Dr. Arnold and 
his pupil Thomas Hughes, and where so many of the sturdy Englishmen of 
the middle c ass send their sons for training and education, I am tempted to 
furnish “The Teacher” and its many readers Dr. Hayman’s views on the 
subject of Fagging. They were given in a letter to me in answer to some 
inquiries made concerning certain features of the school system, among others 
of the fagging system. 

It is well known that Dr. Arnold sanctioned the practice, and upon 
higher grounds than those of the Professors at Heidelberg sustaining the bar- 
barous custom of duelling ; viz. as an escape valve for the bad blood and 
riotous spirits of the university. But let Dr. Hayman speak. 

“ We regard the fagging system as a valuable bond of union between the 
older and younger boys of all ages from eleven and twelve up to nineteen or 
twenty (there are two now in the school who will be twenty this summer or 
autumn). Under our system of government and discipline, we get on far more 
successfully, and probably with fewer punishments and less strain on the 
machinery, w7th fagging than we should without it. 

The boys like it, and cherish fondly the recollections whose fags they were, 
and what house they boarded in, and who were their fags in turn. It only 
implies such services as putting an elder boy’s study in order, making his 
toast, picking up his cricket ball (for a limited time only during the day and 
a few turns only in the week), taking messages from a prepostor (VIth Form 
boy with authority), and taking a certain regular share in athletic games, which, 
however, delicate boys are always absolved from. My son eleven years 
old is at Bradfield College, Berkshire, where I was lately head-master, and is 
fag there, as all of his age are. I never hear him drop a word of complaint, 
and feel sure he is as happy as a boy can be, etc.” 

It is claimed that the service rendered by the younger boys to their senior 
school-fellow develops in them deference, courtesy, submission to authority, 
and that manly pluck so characteristic of the true English lad or man. 

It is also believed to cultivate the nobler, kindlier traits of character in the 


older lads, which points I will not discuss at this time. 
N. T. ALLEN, 





THE following caustic epitaph on the chancellor of the exchequer has been 


going the round of the papers : — 
“ Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe, 
Where he’s gone to, I don’t know. 
If to the realms of peace and love, 
Farewell to happiness above. 
If haply to some lower level, 
We can’t congratulate the Devil.” 
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We subjoin an amusing impromptu Latin translation attributed to Mr. Lowe 
himself. 






Continentur hac in fossa, 
Humilis Roberti ossa. 
Si ad coelum evolabit, 
Pax in coelo non restabit ; 
Sin in inferis jacebit, 
Diabolum ejus poenitebit. 








The “ Guardian” has the following very clever Greek version : — 
Awvos év POvuevover Sor 52 BéByxev, adyAov 

ei pev avw Ppovdos, THs A@tov Ovpaviorow; 

ei 5@ kataxOdvios, Tobe vopevés Evmevi Seoow, 












SOME REMINISCENCES OF BOSTON SCHOOLS FORTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO. 


BY GEORGE W. MINNS. 

















Per angusta, ad 
‘* T will conduct you to a hill-side laborious indeed at the first ascent.’” — M//ton. 






THE first public school which I attended was the old Boylston Grammar 
School situated on Fort Hill, one of the “three hills” of Boston, once an 
ancient landmark, but which is now levelled by the hand of man. The 
school-house was in two stories, the upper being occupied for the reading, 
and the lower for the writing department. Each room extended nearly the 
whole length of the building, and could accommodate some one hundred and 
fifty children. There was near the door a large stove, the funnel from which 
extended the entire length of the room to the chimney at the other end. At 
this end there was a large open fire-place. Wood was the only fuel used. 
There was an open passage-way through the centre of the room, from which 
the lines of seats for pupils, placed parallel to the aisle, gradually ascended 
to the windows. Each room was under the charge of a master and an usher, 
placed at opposite ends of the room, who heard recitations at the same time. 
We spent half the day in the reading, and half in the writing room. 

The first words I heard when I had taken my seat in the school, were from 
a boy who read, in schoolboy fashion, “ I ask now, Verres, what you have to 
say to this charge?” etc. I will venture to say that not a boy in the school 
ever knew what was the charge brought against Verres, or who Verres was. 
The most that any one would have said concerning Cicero would have been 
that he was “a great Roman orator.” The reading-book used was “ Scott’s 
Lessons.” That excellent manuel, Pierpont’s American First-Class Book, 
was not introduced till two or three years later. 

In this reading department the only branches attended to were spelling, 
reading, geography, and grammar to a very limited extent. There was no 
exercise in composition ; no one was taught even how to write a decent let- 
ter, or made acquainted with ordinary business forms. There was not a 
globe, a wall-map, a blackboard, or any kind of apparatus in the school. 
Before I left, Master Fox showed us what might be called a “ hoop-globe ” 
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manufactured by himself, which we boys thought was quite a triumph of skill, 
and by the aid of which we learnt more of mathematical geography than in 
any other way. 

Master Stickney, who was the principal of the reading school when I 
entered, paid more attention to veading than to anything else. He was a 
very good reader, and pronounced like a cultivated Englishman. We spent 
the greatest part of the time in reading Zhe American First-Class Book. 1 do 
not know how many times we read it through ; and we became so familiarly 
acquainted with it that all its most beautiful, interesting, and eloquent pas- 
sages are, to this moment, fresh in my memory. I think the pupils of that 
school have always felt grateful to Mr. Pierpont and to Mr. Stickney for 
stamping upon their minds, when most tender and susceptible, the many 
touching, beautiful, and noble extracts with which that Reader abounds. Mr. 
Stickney was a scholar, a man of fine literary taste, and had a great deal of 
sensibility ; for we never read the pathetic piece from Dana’s “ Idle Man,” 
entitled “The Mother and Son,” and commencing “ The sun not set yet, 
Thomas,”— without the tears rolling copiously down his cheeks. He read to 
us those plays of Shakespeare from which extracts are made in the First- 
Class Book, in order to enable us to understand the latter; and I remember 
his reading a part of “ The Merchant of Venice,” which so interested us that 
some of the boys read the remainder at home, and after school repeated the 
reading, on Fort Hill mall, to groups of their classmates who were eager to 
learn whether Shylock got the pound of flesh or not. This was our first in- 
troduction to Shakespeare. Mr. Stickney did not remain long with us; and 
when he left, we heard that he had been dismissed by the School Committee 
for the heinous offence of reading J/ays to us. It was no extenuation that 
the author was Shakespeare. 

I will mention one or two instances of Mr. Stickney’s peculiarities. He 
did not tell a boy to put a stick of wood, but a d¢//et of wood on the fire. In 
punishing boys he exhorted them to bear the infliction bravely ; and he often 
quoted, with great emphasis, the words, “ Cowards die many times ; the val- 
iant never taste of death but once.” Whenever a fight took place between 
two boys, he always flogged the one who was defeated. 

Master Fox, his successor, excelled in teaching geography. His explana- 
tions of mathematical geography were clear and satisfactory, by means of the 
hoop-globe before mentioned, which he introduced, and which was the only 
piece of apparatus I ever saw connected with the school. He also had his 
quotation ready, whenever he used the rod ; and as he laid on the usual three 
blows for misconduct, he would exclaim, in the words of “ Old Jacob Stock,” 
** Can’t help it, can’t help it, can’t help that neither.” 

The only branches taught in the writing department. were penmanship 
and arithmetic. This was before the age of steel pens ; and the master and 
usher usually made the pens and set the copies out of school hours. No in- 
struction was given from charts, or on a blackboard. The arithmetic used 
was Daboll’s. We committed to memory the tables (as was proper), and 
also the ru/es, which we followed, often without understanding them, in work- 
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ing out our “sums.” Although I have not since seen the book, yet I dis- 
tinctly remember that the Rule of Three filled the whole of the one hundredth 
page. I learnt it, and repeated it like a parrot, with no knowledge of its rea- 
sons ; and I thought, when I could say this rule, that there was little more in 
mathematics for me to learn. Warren Colburn’s “ Intellectual Arithmetic” 
was not introduced till the latter part of my course in this school; and then 
for the first time did we boys begin really to understand and be interested in 
arithmetic. 

The teachers in the writing school during my connection with it, were 
Masters Finch and Emerson, and Ushers Callender, Wheeler, and Ro 
inson. These were all good teachers. Mr. Frederic Emerson, afterwards 
the author of a series of school-books on arithmetic, was the severest disci- 
plinarian among them. He was very tall, long-visaged, and stern-looking, 
and we were all very much afraid of him. The others excelled in penmanship, 
and were admirable and lovable men. I remember them with great affection. 

Perhaps at this time, as well as at any other, I may refer to the subject of 
corporal punishment. In my school-days, in the Grammar Schools, the rod 
was continually used. Monitors were appointed to notice any misdemeanors ; 
and upon these calling out the names of any misbehaving themselves, the 
culprits stood in a line in the broad aisle, and when some twenty or thirty 
had collected, the master “ went through ” them with the rattan, or ferrule, 
striking, usually, three smart blows on the hand. These then took their seats, 
and in half an hour some twenty or thirty others suffered a similar punishment. 
I never saw any severer instrument of punishment employed than those I have 
mentioned. I never saw a cat-o’-nine-tails, large or small, an “iron bar,” 
a **fool’s-cap,” or a “hangman’s-cap.” The severest and most disgraceful 
punishment (bad in its effect on all parties) was “running the gantlet.” A 
number of boys stood in the middle aisle, with their legs wide enough apart 
to allow the culprit to crawl on all-fours between them ; and in so doing, he 
was beaten by them with sticks as he passed along. Of course his object 
was to go as expeditiously as possible, and theirs to inflict the most blows dur- 
ing the transit. I witnessed this punishment several times while I was a mem- 
ber of the Boylston School. We had once in a while, not often, convincing but 
not satisfactory arguments addressed very properly to the most backward 
part of us. Ifa boy happened to fall asleep, as sometimes would happen of 
a hot day, it was the practice of one of the masters to direct the boy behind 
him to give him a sound “ fillip” on the ear, which was administered without 
mercy, and with the full strength of the agent selected. 


[To 5¢ continued.) 





WE are happy to insert the following letter from Mr. Philbrick to L. W. 
Mason, Esq., who has done so much by his charts and otherwise to improve 
the methods of teaching music into our schools. We agree with Mr. P. that 
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the “ Medal of Merit” is worthily bestowed ; and we believe that thousands of 
teachers would join us in congratulating Mr. Mason upon this well-deserved 
compliment. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA, Aug. 4, 1873. 
Mr. L. W. MAson: 


Dear Sir,—1 am happy to inform you that the International Jury for 
Group twenty-six of the World’s Exhibition has seen fit to award you, for 
your method of teaching music as illustrated in your tablets and books, the 
high distinction of the 


MEDAL OF MERIT. 


In my judgment, this is clearly a case where honor has been rendered where 
honor is due. That you may long live to enjoy it, is the sincere wish of 
Your friend, 
Joun D. PHILBRICK. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, AND THE 
NATIONAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


DuRING the recent vacation season, two important Educational Associa- 
tions — the American Institute of Instruction, and the National Teachers’ 
Association — have held their annual sessions, which have been of more than 
usualinterest. Our reason for giving no report of these meetings is, that each 
of the associations publishes a year-book containing a full report of the 
lectures and discussions, which ought to be in the hands of every teacher. If 
there are any persons ca//ing themselves teachers, not sufficiently interested 
in the subjects discussed to invest a couple of dollars in these two valuable 
volumes, a brief and necessarily imperfect report of them in our columns 
would not be likely to benefit them much. We have given very full reports 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, and of the Classical and High 
School Association, because they publish no volume of their proceedings; 
and this seems the only method of preserving and disseminating the good 
things said and done at their annual meetings. We have also given as good 
a report of the county meetings as we could obtain. 

The two volumes referred to above will be of unusual interest this year, 
containing the thoughts of the most eminent educators of the country upon 
some of the most important questions of educational interest. We advise 
teachers to secure copies as soon as possible after they are out, as we hope 
the usual number may not be enough to supply the demand. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


WE wish to call the attention of school committees and teachers to our 
advertisements. Although possessing different merits, we believe that any 
selection that can be made from them will give satisfaction. A large part or 
them have been favorably noticed in our columns. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN insert something new for their Eaton 
and Bradbury’s Mathematical Series. 

WiLson, HINKLE & Co. have a notice of a new book, The School Stage. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar and Latin Gradual. Good Morals and Gentle 
Manners, and Eclectic Penmanship. 

CowPERTHWAIT & Co. very tastefully display Munroe’s Readers, War- 
ren’s Geographies, Greene’s Grammars, and Hagar’s Arithmetics. 

Joun L. SHOREY continues his reference to Sargent’s Entirely New 
Series of Readers, and Pronouncing Spellers, and Dialogues. 

Wo. G. SHATTUCK calls attention to his valuable School Furniture. 

Mason, BAKER & PRATT advertise the Bryant and Stratton Arithmetic, 
Stearn’s Constitution of the U. S., and Keetel’s French Grammar. 

HADLEY Bros, invite you to send for their circulars at Chicago. 

GINN Bros, advise the use of Allen and Greenough’s Latin Course, Our 
World Series of Geographies, and their other excellent publications, 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. show the claims of Guyot’s excellent Physi- 
cal Geography. 

SHELDON & Co. make a special display of Olney’s Mathematics and Col- 
ton’s New Geographies. 

G. & C. MERIAM, and Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. speak strongly 
of the merit of Webster’s Unabridged and other Dictionaries. 

WooLworTH, AINSWORTH & Co.’s Important New Publications embrace 
a History of Drawing in the U_ S., Crosby’s Lexicon, P. D. & S. Manual 
of Penmanship. Bascom’s Rhetoric, Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy. 

Henry Hott & Co. insert recommendations of Taine’s English Litera- 
ture. 

BREWER & TILESTON’s Special Announcement refers to The Franklin 
Series of New Reading Books. 

IvisoN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. announce a New Series of Readers, five 
in number; Loomis’ First Steps in Music, and Swinton’s Word Primer, 
together with a list of their other publications. 

EUGENE D. LAcount’s Patent Bed Lounge asks the attention of those 
seeking economy and ease. 
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JNTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL. 


E. B. HAtg, Esq., for five years super- 
intendent of the schools of Cambridge, 
has resigned, — an event much to be re- 
gretted by the city that thus loses the 
services of one who has developed their 
school system until it ranks second to 
none in the State in efficiency. 

From the hour Mr. Hale appeared 
among the teachers of the Bay State as 
sub-master in the Lawrence School at 
Boston, he has been highly esteemed by 
the fraternity. His work in Newton, as 
principal of the High School, is we.. 
known, and he leaves an impress on the 
Cambridge schools that will not be ef- 
faced in years to come. Few men could 
carry with them the well-wishes of so 
many hearty friends as Mr. Hale does. 


Gro. A. SOUTHWORTH, of Malden, 
has accepted the mastership of the Pres- 
cott School, Somerville, —the position 
made vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Pillsbury. Mr. Southworth has placed 
himself among the most efficient Gram- 
mar School teachers in the State, and has 
been in frequent demand in such places 
as Cambridge and Newton. 


Rev. JAMes C. Parsons, of the Wal- 
tham High School, has tendered his 
resignation, much to the regret of asso- 
ciate teachers, pupils, and citizens, who 
recognize in him one of the ablest teach- 
ers in New England. 

It is sincerely hoped by the professsion 
that he does not meditate departing from 
the ranks. 


Henry F. Howarp, of Newton, has 
been appointed principal of the Lincoln 
School, West Somerville, during the pro- 


tracted illness of Mr. H. P. Makechnie |, 


who has been in the school from its estab- 
lishment, 


Cuas. A. CHASE, of Auburndale, New- 
ton, has been elected to the principalship 
of the High School at Woonsocket, R. L, 
a position left vacant by the resignatjon 
of Chas. H. Smart. 

Mr. Chase has had long experience in 
Grammar School work in Lowell and 
Newton, and he certainly comes honestly 
by tact for High School teaching. 


Cuas. A. DANIEL has been elected 
master of the Malden High School. He 
was principal of this school for several 

s, and resigned about five years ago 
to accept the presidency of Dean Acad- 
emy, which place he left two years ago 
to enter upon business life in Worcester. 
Since he left Malden, the High School 
has had a varied experience, and now, 
with a new building and most excellent 
improvements, he is recalled, to the great 


joy of the people. 


Mr. RANDALL SPAULDING, of the 
High School at Rockville, Conn., goes to 
Europe this fall, to complete his studies 
in a German University, with a view to 
returning to his profession, 


Miss ANNA L. ADAms, of the Grew 
St. Grammar School, Hvde Park, has 
accepted the principalship of the Gram- 
mar School, in Franklin. 


Miss S. A. Everett, of the Blake 
School, Hyde Park, resigns to accept a 
position in one of the Medford schools. 


Miss ELIZABETH L. EaTon, graduate 
of the Boston Normal School, is elected 
principal of the Holbrook Grammar 
School. 


EVERETT W. Burpitt has been 
elected principal of the High School in 
Franklin, 
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ProF. JEPSON, music teacher in the 
New Haven schools, has refused $2,500 
salary to go West and take a similar 
position. 


Cuas. L. Hunt, of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine, has been chosen prin- 
cipal of the Hale High School, Stowe, 
Mass. 


Pror. W. O. ATWATER, late of the 
Maine Agricultural College, has been 
appointed professor of practical chemis- 
try in Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. Prof. Atwater is a graduate of 
Wesleyan Scientific School at Yale, and 
of a German university. 


Lizzie M Lronarp has resigned as 
teacher in a Grammar School in New 
Haven, for duties more congenial. Miss 
Leonard is a native of Bridgewater, and 
a graduate of the Normal School in that 
town. 


Miss SARAH E. TucKER, of the 
Worthing St. School, Springfield, accepts 
a position in the Skinner School, New 
Haven, at a salary of $700. 


Miss CARRIE H FuLLer, of Worces- 
ter, goes to Fort Wayne, Ind., as teacher 
of elocution, at a salary of $1,400. 


Pror. Joun H. Lone, late principal 
of the Weston High School, is to take 
charge of the academic and mechanical 
department of the Agricultural College of 
Hampton, Va. Previous to his depar- 
ture, he was ordained as a minister of the 
gospel at the Christian Church, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Dr. William O. Johnson, 
of the School Board, has recently died. 
Dr. Shurtleff speaks of him as a gentle- 
man distinguished for his general intelli- 
gence, thorough education, practical 
knowledge, and genial nature. The 
regular quarterly reports show the schools 
to be prosperous, Mary E. Downing 
has been confirmed as a teacher of the 


30 








Norcross School. —— Mary F. Grant, of 
the Bowdoin Grammar School, and An- 
nie K. Adams and Clementine A. Baker, 
of the Primary School in Bowdoin Dis- 
trict, have resigned. The dedication 
of the Gaston school-house in South Bos- 
ton was an occasion of pleasant speeches 
by Mayor Pierce, Mr. Underwood, C. 
Goodwin Clark, and William Gaston. 
The building is one of the finest in the 
city. Mr. Clark, master of the school, 
made a happy address, saying some 
most sensible things concerning school- 
work. He had no need of fresh laurels, 
but he won them nevertheless. —— At 
the September meeting of the School 
Board, the report increasing the salaries 
of the Dorchester masters failed to pass ; 
but the salaries of the nineteen sub- 
masters were increased to $2,600, and the 
salaries of the thirty-one head assistants 
were increased by the addition of $200 
each, James Robinson was elected 
assistant teacher of arithmetic and book- 
keeping, to be called upon by the super- 
intendent, or chairman of district com- 
mittee, at $1,000 salary. The salary of 
the principal of the Evening High School 
was fixed at $10 per night. Ellen G. 
O. Davis, of the Quincy School, resigned, 
and Miss Williams was appointed mas- 
ter’s head assistant in the Washington 
and Dudley District. 











CHARLESTOWN. —At the September 
meeting of the Committee, an order 
passed adopting Smith’s Drawing-Books, 
$100 was voted Miss Emma G, Shaw, for 
extra services. 


CAMBRIDGE. — Emma F. Munroe, as- 
sistant teacher in the Training School, has 
resigned, as has Ellen J. Ward of the 
Harvard Grammar School. The fol- 
lowing appointments have been made: 
Emily F. Damon, Ellen Merrick, Sarah 
E. Hearsey, and Sarah E. Golden, to the 
Harvard Grammar School, at a salary of 
$700. Georgiana L. Backus to the Fel- 
ton Primary at $500. Ella E. Whitney 
to the Training School; and Emma B, 
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Alley is transferred to the same school. 
$100 has been added tothe salary of Miss 
Arkerson, of the Training School. Adelia 
Dunham is transferred to the Washing- 
ton Grammar from the Holmes Primary. 
Ellen G. Davis, Charlotte M. Chase, and 
Sarah J. Holmes are appointed to the Web- 
ster Grammar School, the first at $500,the 
other two at $700. Owing to the unfin- 
ished condition of Allston, Shepard, and 
Webster Grammar Schogl buildings, tem- 
porary arrangements have been made for 
them in neighboring vestries, chapels, and 
ward-rooms. The High School and 
Training School commenced the fall term 
under most favorable circumstances, —— 
Private schools abound in this city of 
educational fame. Miss C. F. Walker 
has a well established school on Warland 
Street. Miss Osborn has a Kindergarten 
School on Cottage Street. Miss Harris 
has a young ladies’ school on Hancock 
Street. Mr. J. T. Gale, assisted by Miss 
C. F. Hedge and Mrs. C. J. Bowen, has 
a young ladies’ school of some note on 
Kirkland Street. Miss Page on Everett 
Street; and Miss Hall, in Temperance 
Hall, near Porter’s Station, North Cam- 
bridge, have schools for young children. 
Miss Helen I. Ward opens a new school 
in Masonic block. Mary E, Allen has 
been appointed in High St. Primary, Ab- 
bie R. Dunbar and Alice W. MacDonald 
in Whittendon Primary, Hattie P. Ma- 
comber in the East Primary, Annie I, 
Waldron in the Myricksville School, 
Luthera H, Leach, assistant in the High 
School, was offered a position in Boston 
at $1,000 salary, but declined because of 
an increase in her salary to that amount 
here. Ellen F. Leach refused a similar 
offer of $850. 


TAUNTON. — Mr. Waterman, superin- 
tendent of schools, has proved himself a 
persistent worker during his stay in the 
city; the last evidence given of it is ina 
new and carefully digested course of 

*- of which we hope to speak more at 
length in the future. 

RESIGNATIONS — Rev. Geo. D. Mills 


Intelligence. 
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and Elizabeth F. Padelford of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Mills is to travel in Europe, 
and Miss Padelford is to resume teach- 
ing. Anna S. Dean as principal of the 
East Grammar School, Melissa A. Wil- 
son as principal of High St. School, Jen- 
nie F. Dean as teacher in School St. 
Primary, Ella E. King as teacher in East 
Primary, Abbie E. Messinger in the Weir 
Grammar, Hattie A. Lawrence and El- 
len R. Thomas in the Whittendon Pri- 
mary. 

APPOINTMENTS. — Elizabeth F. Pad- 
elford, as principal of East Grammar 
School; Mary E. 
High St. School; Anna B. Simmons, in 
School St. Primary; Mary A. Morse, in 
Weir Grammar School. 


Dean, principal of 


New Beprorp. — Mr. J. T. Neats, of 
Taunton, a graduate of the South Ken- 
sington (Eng.) Art School, has been 
chosen to have charge of the drawing of 
the city. He is to devote one day and 
evening each week to direct teaching, 
and the remainder of the time he will 
examine and criticise the work of the 
schools. 

NoAH SHERMAN, of Mattapoisett, is 
appointed teacher of the Farm School, at 
$600 and board. 

Miss M. B. Wuire, teacher of the 
Training School, has had her salary in- 
creased by $225. 

Supt. H. F. HARRINGTON has had 
his salary increased to $2,350, a just trib- 
ute to a worthy laborer. 


GLoucesTer. — Mr. Allard has en- 
tered upon his duties as superintendent. 
Miss Eliza B. Barry leaves the High 
School for a similar position in Winches- 
ter, Miss Lucy F. Corliss, of Vassar, 
fills the place. Col. Samuel Harring- 
ton resigns the principalship of the Col- 
lins Grammar School to take charge of 
the Melrose High School. Miss Ada 
Gott resigns the principalship of the Par- 
sons School to go to Jamaica Plain. —— 
Misses Allie P. and Emma F. Bray 
resign in Gloucester for positions in 
Beverly. 
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CHELSEA. — Two new Primary School 
buildings are to “be erected, one in the 
eastern part of the city, the other near 
Prattville. The need of a superin- 
tendent is felt more and more, particu- 
larly just now in the matter of the course 
of study in the High School. A free 
evening school] is to be established in 
the Hawthorne school-house on Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 1. 


SOMERVILLE. — The Prescott School 
has been in charge of Mr. Weston during 
the past month. The committee not 
agreeing upon any of the many candi- 
dates before them, voted to employ a 
substitute who was not a candidate, and 
the school has moved very pleasantly un- 
der his administration. Miss Abbie 
C. Hunt is elected principal of the new 
school on Prospect Hill. —— Mr. Lucas 
Baker is engaged to give instruction to 
the teachers in drawing one hour each 
Saturday from December to June. 
Lincoln School is moving smoothly un- 
der the direction of Mr. Howard. Miss 
Cutter, of No. Easton, takes the place 
left vacant by the resignation of Miss 
Woodward. 


MALDEN. — Miss Addie Reed, of 
the second class, Centre School, re- 
signs to take a position in the Claflin 
School, Newtonville. Miss Kate 
A. Duncan leaves the fourth class, 
Centre School, to take a similar 
grade in the Bigelow School, New- 
ton. Miss Hattie A. Sawyer, former- 
ly of the West school, succeeds her. 
— Miss Sarah E. Pratt, principal of 
the Edgeworth Primary School, resigns 
to fill a vacancy at Newton Lower Falls. 

Miss Ida Emerson, of the Centre 
School, has resigned for a more lucrative 
situation in New York. She is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Lilla A. Lord, of the 
Salem Normal class of ’72.——— Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Newell, of the Malden High 
School, has resigned. —~— A new room 
has been opened in the Centre School 
under the charge of Miss Laura E. 


Hayward, of the class of ’73, Boston 
Normal School. The Oak Grove 
Primary School was opened on the 15th 
inst., under charge of Miss E. M. Phil- 
lips, formerly of the West School. —— 
Another room has been opened at the 
Judson School in charge of Miss Emeline 
Rogers, formerly of the Emerson School. 

Miss L. L. Collins, of the Maple- 
wood Grammar School, has been granted 
leave of absence for three months on ac- 
count of ill health. Her place is sup- 
plied by Miss Anna L. Collins of the 
Salem Normal class of ’73. 


ARLINGTON.— The Russell school- 
house, one of the finest school edifices in 
the State, has been completed, and was 
dedicated at the commencement of the 
fall term. 

Ex-Gov. Washburn delivered the ded- 
ication address. J. O. Carter, Esq., 
chairman of the Building Committee, 
Judge Parmenter, chairman of the School 
Board, and Mr. E. O. Grover, master of 
the school, made interesting addresses. 

Miss Ella Warren, graduate of the 
High School, and of the Boston Training 
School, has been appointed to the new 
school in that building. 


LEXINGTON is waking up in school 
matters. The salary of the High School 
master, A. E. White, has been raised to 
$2,000. The school buildings have all 
undergone thorough repairs, until they 
present a neat, cleanly appearance. The 
High School room has been refurnished, 
and supplied with maps, charts, and ap- 
paratus, and the yard with trees and 
shrubs. A thorough course of study has 
been adopted, and Mr. O. A. Flint and 
Silas Peabody unite with the committee 
and High School teacher in carrying it 
into effect. 


WALTHAM. — Mr. James Dike is 
elected assistant in the North Grammar 
School, in place of Miss Armstrong, 
resigned. Mr. Towle, sub-master in 
the High School, is acting principal until 
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the election of Mr. Parsons’ successor, 

Drawing is receiving special atten- 
tion. Prof. Walter Smith’s system of 
drawing has been adopted, and lectures 
given the teachers by that gentleman. 
Mr. O. H. Bowler, of Newton, is em- 
ployed to give instruction to the teachers 
for the year. Leigh’s phonetics are 
being tried by the teachers in the town. 
—— Miss Breed of the High School has 
resigned, and Ella M. Tuell, of Black- 
stone, fills the vacancy. 


Hype Park has two hundred and forty- 
two scholars in the Blake School, two 
hundred and fifty in the Grew, one hun- 
dred and eighty in the Everett, one hun- 
dred in the Greenwood, and one hundred 
and eighty in the Damon. Miss Em- 
erson, of New Hampshire, is appointed 
to the position in the Grew School left 
by Anna L. Adams. Miss Smith, 
from Machias, Me., takes the position in 
the Blake School left by Miss Everett’s 
resignation. 


READING. — Miss Helen M. Clark, of 
Mattapoisett, has been appointed teacher 
of the Woburn Street Grammar School, 
Mrs. J. Temple having resigned. —— 
Miss Sarah Stoodley, of Reading, has 
been elected teacher of the united schools 
in Walnut Street district in place of 
Misses Emily Porter and Addie Howes. 

Prof. Carey has been elected to teach 
music in all the schools of the town. 


PROVINCETOWN. — Mr. A. F. Blais- 
dell returns to the High School, and Mr. 
H. A. Freeman to the Grammar School. 
Lizzie Chase is appointed assistant in 
the High School. Lizzie Sweetser is 
transferred from the High School to the 
Conant Street Primary, left vacant by the 
transfer of M. Ella Emery to the position 
of assistant inthe Grammar School. Re- 
becca Sparks succeeds Carrie O. Atkins 
in the First Intermediate School. Jennie 
Keefe is transferred from the East Inter- 
mediate to Primary No. 2, Henrietta 
Whitney having resigned. Lizzie P. 


Chapman is transferred from the East 
Primary to the First Intermediate. M. 
Emma Ryder takes her place. Hattie 
Weeks, assistant in the Grammar School, 
is transferred to the High Intermediate 
in place of Carrie Nickerson, resigned. 
Ella A. Small is transferred from the 
West School to the First Intermediate 
in place of Miss Justine Nickerson re- 
signed. Emma Holmes succeeds Miss 
Small. 


THE BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL 
had forty-seven applicants and admitted 
forty-five: thirty-five females and ten 
males. Twenty-nine are from High 
Schools, The boarding hall is full to 
overflowing. The new boarding hall is 
to accommodate one hundred and forty- 
four. 

WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, 
begins the fall term with one hundred 
and seventy-five students. 

AMHERST COLLEGE boasts one hun- 
dred freshmen, and the AGRICULTURAL 
seventy-five. SALEM NORMAL SCHOOL 
had seventy-five applicants. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lewis E. SMITH, of the Girls’ High 
School, Portsmouth, has resigned be- 
cause of the consolidation of the High 
Schools. 

Miss J. M. FRANKLIN has been ap- 
pointed teacher of elocution in the Ports- 
mouth schools. 

Netrige L. WINsHIP, of Gorham, Me., 
late of the Claflin School, Newtonville, 
Mass., has been elected assistant teacher 
in the Dover High School. 

Rev. Horatio O. Lapp, late of Olivet 
College, Michigan, has accepted the 
principalship of the State Normal School 
at Plymouth. Prof. Hadley, late asso- 
ciate principal, has resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BRISTOL has a new $40,000 school- 
house. 

Mr. Mills, of the North Providence 
Grammar School, has resigned. 
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A. W. Brown, a graduate of the State 
Normal School, has been elected princi- 
pal of the Pleasant View Grammar 
School, Pawtucket ; salary, $900. 

N. W. Littlefield, recently principal of 
the Newport High School, succeeds Mr. 
Kile in the Westerly High School. 


CONNECTICUT. 

THE State Normal School, under the 
direction of Prof. I. N. Carleton, is one 
of the best in New England. For enthu- 
siastic work and ° practical, professional 
instruction, the school has few superiors. 
The last term was perhaps the most 
prosperous in its existence. 

THE New HAveN schools lose the 
services, by resignation, of Katie Hume 
and Kate Niles from the High School, 
Lizzie M. Leonard from the Webster 
School (see Mass. Intel.), Minnie G, 
Wait from the Eaton School, Amanda 
H. Tinkham from the Dwight, Hattie B. 
Richardson from the Skinner, and Emma 
C, Woodward and Hetty Bradley from 
the Woolsey. The salaries of the Gram- 
mar masters are increased to $2.500, 


MAINE. 


THE Farmington Normal School has 
$1,000 appropriated for apparatus, which 
amount has been judiciously expended. 

J. B. Choate, late of Bridgeton 
Academy, is to have charge of the classi- 
cal department of Gorham Seminary. 
—— The ‘Teachers’ Institutes have be- 
gun. Supt. Johnson is conducting them, 
assisted by Prof. F. A. Allen, of Penn., 
and W. J. Corthell, Esq., of Calais. 
Hon. E, R. French is soliciting subscrip- 
tions for the Industrial School for girls, 
at Hallowell. Mr. Berry, late of the 
Ellsworth High School, has been elected 
principal of the Cherryfield High School. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE “ MAINE JOURNAL oF EDUCATION” 
is a tastefully arranged and nicely printed 


magazine. The interest which the teach- 
ers of the State take in it make it a spicy 
and creditable representative of the edu- 
cational interests of the State. 


THE “CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL” is well conducted editorially, and 
presents its readers with a feast of original 
topics. We have never admired its form, 
but always enjoy the reading matter. 
The “ Young Teachers’ Department ” is 
highly practical. 


THE “ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTER” is a 
valuable journal for teachers all over the 
country ; but especially for the teachers 
of the West. Being the personal prop- 
erty of the editors, they throw into it an 
enthusiasm which places it among the 
best. Mr. Hewett is a Massachusetts 
man by birth and education, and there is 
a vein of Bay State blood flowing through 
the “ Schoolmaster.” 


THE “CALIFORNIA TEACHER” repre- 
sents the educational interests of the Pa- 
cific slope, and does its work well. 


THE “ WEST VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL 
JouRNAL” is young but well matured. 
The department headed “ Drippings” 
might be imitated to advantage by the 
older journals. 


THE “AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY,” by J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co., New York, is managed in the most 
business-like way, and if it does not 
please the teachers of New York, it 
is only because Mr. S. does not know 
what will please them. He certainly 
aims to give entire satisfaction. 


THE “MICHIGAN TEACHER” is practical 
in the selection and treatment of subjects, 
and presents the best array of intelligence 
of any State journal outside of New Eng- 
land. 


THE “INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL” has 
a way of touching every subject of pres- 
ent interest to the teacher so briefly and 
yet comprehensively that we wonder how 
any teacher in Indiana can afford to be 
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without it. It is decidedly readable here 
in Massachusetts. 


THE NATIONAL NoRMAL roused the 
indignation of the educators of our State 
in its early life, and it must pardon us if 
we do not forget, but only forgive its at- 
tack upon Massachusetts institutions and 
educators. We are glad to say that it is 
now an ably edited magazine, with liberal 
views of education, and with a presen- 
tation of educational intelligence which 
makes it ever welcome at our desk. If 
its news is as fresh as ours is, it must 
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have a simpler way of getting at it. Is 
it a secret, friend Stevens ? 


We reserve until the last the NATIONAL 
TEACHER, by E. E. White, which is one 
of the best. Itis scholarly, dignified, and 
professional. Mr. White is extensively 
known throughout the land, and he lays 
tribute upon the best educators. His 
editorial department is ably handled, and 
that alone is worth the price of the jour- 
nal to any teacher. 

Many more journals have come to 
hand, which we will examine before next 
month. 





Pooks. 


THE MouTtuH or GoLp, A series of dra- 
matic sketches illustrating the life and 
times of Chrysostom. By Edwin John- 
son. A. 5. Barnes & Co. New York 
and Chicago. 1873. 

The aim of this little work is “to pre- 
sent a condensed and, at the same time, 
vivid picture of the man and of the scenes 
and characters that surrounded him.” 
Though but slightly acquainted, except 
in a general way, with the life of the re- 
markable man who is the subject of these 
sketches, we have to thank the fates for 
putting the book into our hands ; for the 
perusal of it has prompted us to look far- 
ther than otherwise we probably should 
have done into an exceedingly interest- 
ing biography and chapter of church his- 
tory. 

Those who are familiar with the sub- 
ject will enter at once into the spirit of 
the author, and follow him with pleasure, 
and at times, we think, with positive de- 
light, in his delineations of the devoted 
bishop, and the characters by whom he 
was surrounded. Perhaps the most at- 
tractive scene in the book— the one, at 
least, that is surpassed by no other in 
grace and tenderness—is that between 
John and his mother Anthusa, in which 


Anthusa strives to dissuade her son from 
his avowed purpose to retire to a cloister. 
We cannot forbear quoting a few lines : — 


Fohn. Urge me not, mother, to abide with thee ; 

But, with thy blessing, bid me to seek the cloister. 

Anthusa. Bethink thee how the Moabitess 
Ruth, 

Addressed to Naomi, who was her mother 

By marriage only, words unlike to thine ; 

** Entreat me not to leave thee ’’— was her cry ; 

But thine, ** Entreat me not to stay with thee. ’ 

O dire fatality of modern days ! 

The pulse of filial love no longer beats. 

Sohn. Not lack of filial love forbids my stay, 

But loyalty to One whose claim I hold 

Superior to every human tie. 


Anthusa. 
tude 
To serve the Master who himself was found 
In synagogues and in the market-place, 

An open publisher of truth? 


But wherefore seek in cloistered soli- 


Sohn. To quench 

The fires of sensual passion in ourselves — 

To scourge our pride and appetite — to prune 
The branches, that the fruit may thrive — is not 
The better part of service this? 


Anthusa. I doubt 
The advantage, C my son ; for so it seems 
To my poor thought as if a nation pent 
Within itself should breed intestine strife 
And feverish anarchy ; whereas, if set 
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Confronting foreign arms, the factions all 

Would league, to subjugate the common foe. 

To govern, not exterminate the powers 

Our Father gave, I deem the soul’s high province. 
The cross indeed is ours, but needing not 

That we sho :id seek for it nor fashion it; 

In daily duties wail its torm appear. 


We should be glad to quote om the 
lyric poetry that is introduced occasion- 
ally, some of which is very beautiful, but 
space forbids. We can only give the 
book our hearty commendation, and 
promise whoever reads it that he will be 
well repaid for the little time it takes to 
go through it once. We are pretty sure 
he will return to some passages again 
and again. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. By John 
Bascom. Pub. by Woolworth, Ains- 
worth & Co, 

This work aims to be a Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, and zs what it aims to be. It is 
notasimple rhetoric of rues for begin- 
ners, but of /rinctples for those more 
advanced. 

The author shows himself to be, not 
only perfectly familiar with his subject, 
but a good teacher. The chapters relating 
to style are admirable. 

* No formal rules,” he tells us, “ having 
chief reference to the instrument and 
methods of expression, can in any high 
“ Style,” 
he says, “the outgrowth of the intellec- 


degree secure a good style.” 
tual life, can only become clear, concise, 
and vigorous, as thie intuitive and reflec- 
tive powers themselves possess these 
characteristics.” 

It is time that this should be under- 
stood. The treatment of this subject in 
most text-books would seem toimply that 
by using “Anglo-Saxon” words and 
“ specific terms,” and by a careful atten- 
tion to the arrangement and unity of the 
sentences, we may attain “ perspicuity ” ; 
then, by a cutting-down process, and put- 
ting the important words “where they 
will do the most good,” “energy,” and 
finally, by a few lessons from a posture- 
master, elegance, 
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If any one entertains any such idea, a 
careful perusal of this book will be likely 
to undeceive him. 

Trext-Book IN INTELLECTUAL PHIL- 
OSOPHY, FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. By J. T. Champlin, D..p, 
Pres. of Colby University. Pub. by 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 

This will be found an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of mental. science, 
—well arranged, clear and concise in 
statement, and admirably adapted to the 
class-room. It contains the elements of 
the science in a compact form, and, while 
full enough for a beginning in college, it 
may be used with profit and interest in our 
High Schools. In addition to an outline 
of the science, it contains a brief abstract 
of the history of speculative philosophy. 

Its “explanatory notes, and questions 
on the text ” will aid the pupil in fixing 
attention on the essential points. We 
commend it especially to High School 
teachers. 


WE have received from our friend, and 
everybody’s friend, including our Dumb 
Animals, — “the Humanity Series” of 
school-books edited by Rev. F. O. Mor- 
ris, London. 

It is not intended that this series should 
supersede text-books now in use, — in 
fact, they are not in the ordinary sense 
school-books, but are meant to supple- 
ment them, making a specialty of such 
familiar and striking lessons as wil! im- 
press on the minds of children the duty 
of humanity to animals. For gift books 
they will be found interesting to the young, 
and the lessons they contain, in the form of 
anecdote and story, will, not unlikely, 
remain longer in the memory, and exert 
more influence on character than many 
of the more pretentious lessons of the 
school-room. 

“ Boys,” says DeQuincey, “are nat- 
urally cruel” ; and Froude tells us that 
“only men, and some of the domestic 
animals, — that have been educated by 
men, — ill for sport.” It is notorious 
that wolves and some other animals do 
kill but rarely, if ever, except for food or 
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in self-defence. We don’t find them 
“ spending their vacations ” in the manly 
sports so popular among many of our 
professional men. The great fishes do 
eat the little fishes, but we never heard 
of their catching and killing them for 
mere sport. Is it not possible, then, 
that DeQuincey is mistaken with regard 
to boys? Is it not the result of educa- 
tion? But, you say, no respectable man 
teaches his boys to be cruel to animals. 
I don’t know about that. Of course not 
by precept. But this is not so much a 
matter of direct instruction as of exam- 
ple. We recollect being intensely inter- 
ested, when a mere boy, in the story of 
Cowper’s hares, and we appreciated 
even then the lines that have saved so 
many lives : — 


“* IT would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine 
sense, 

The man who needlessly sets foot upon a worm,” 


How many times since have these lines 
come back and turned our foot aside, 
that even a “ reptile” might live, as long 
as he was not an intruder on scenes 
“ sacred to neatness and repose.” 

Let, then, the children be made familiar 
with all those anecdotes that present 
dumb animals in a semi-human light, and 
you may be sure that the seed thus sown 
will bear its appropriate fruit. We 
commend this series to those who are 
selecting gift books for the young. 


“OLIVER OptTic’s MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG AND OLD” ought to be in every 
family. It will interest and instruct per- 
sons of all ages. The young, especially, 
have occasion to thank “ Oliver” for his 
labors in their behalf, not only in his 
magazine, but the several series of books 
of which he is the author. 


WE have received the July, August, 
and September numbers of the “ Boys 
and Girls’ Favorite,” — a little magazine, 
edited by F. L. Smith, who, when the 
magazine was first issued, was a member 
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of the Brimmer School. The contribu- 
tions seem to be from his schoolmates, 
and we have no doubt that the prepara- 
tion of articles for its pages will aid them 
very much in composition. We commend 
it to the friends of the editor and contrib- 
utors as worthy of their patronage. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A MANUAL OF MoRAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Designed for Colleges and High 
Schools. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D» 
LL. D., Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals in Harvard University. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co, 


WHITE ROSE AND RED: A Love Story, 
By the author of St. Abe. Pub- 
lished by James R. Osgood & Co. 


THE Payson, DUNTON, AND SCRIBNER 
MANUAL OF PENMANSHIP. Published 
by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 


AFTERMATH. By H. W. Longfellow. 
Published by James R. Osgood & Co. 


THE Fair GoD; OR THE LAST OF THE 
’Tzins. A Tale of the Conquest oi 
Mexico. By Lew Wallace. Published 
by James R. Osgood & Co. 


A Latin GRADUAL, to accompany the 
Author’s Latin Grammar. By G. K. 
Bartholomew. Published by Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co. 


A LEXICON TO XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, 
adapted to all the common editions by 
Alpheus Crosby, Professor Emeritus of 
the Greek Language and Literature in 
Dartmouth College. Published by 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WoORDs AND 


PHRASES, ETC 
& Lincoln. 


Published by Gould 


OxFoRD’s SENIOR SPEAKER. By Wm. 
Oxford. Published by J. H. Butler & 
Co., Philadelphia. 





